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Abstract 


The Amritsar Massacre is considered one of the blackest days in British colonial 
history, highlighting the brutality and racial subordination enforced by the British 
governance of India. This thesis aims to understand Indian Nationalism from a British 
perspective by looking at the British reaction to the Amritsar Massacre. In furthering 
how the British saw Indian Nationalism, it intends to fill the gap in current historiography 
about understanding why the British carried out such brutality alongside subjugating 
legislation. In order to comprehend British perspectives of nationalism, this thesis makes 
use of the British Library Indian Office Records, the National Archives, Parliamentary 
Archives, Hansard Online and both ProQuest Historical Newspapers and Gale Primary 
Sources. Overall, this thesis will conclude by stating that the British public viewed the 
Indian peoples as a race inferior to their own. This will be shown through highlighting 
the use of semantics indicating racial subordination and animalistic dehumanisation 
giving reasoning to British totalitarian governance which stoked nationalist thinking 


amongst Indians. 
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Introduction 





It is the commonest fallacy of present discussions to speak of India as 
if it were the home of a strongly-coherent united race. ... India is a 


geographical term. It is no more a united nation than the Equator.* 





This quotation from the speech given in the Constitutional Club by Winston 
Churchill highlighted a disposition that India was just a geographical expression, with no 
endeavour by Indians for independence, as it was unable to be unified owing to the caste 
system within the country. Sixteen years after this speech, India was declared 
independent from British rule, proving that they were united, and it was more of a 
cohesive nation than first believed. While highlighting the subsequent naivety of 
Churchill’s position, it is more intriguing to answer if other British people shared these 
views akin to his speech. Prominent historians on India, such as Kim A. Wagner, argue 
that the Amritsar Massacre initiated the start of the Independence movement, which 
ultimately succeeded on 15" August 1947.2 Therefore, this dissertation will be looking 
at how both the British politicians and press viewed Indian Nationalism from this 
massacre and the subsequent reaction in the following 18 months. By understanding 
how the politicians, public and press considered Indian Nationalism both before and 
after the massacre, it can be understood if the views of the public align closer to 
Churchill or a more modern anti-Empire rhetoric as we see in the 21% Century. 


Furthermore, by understanding how Britain saw the severity of a nationalist threat, it 


1 Churchill Archive, CHAR 9/98, ‘Speeches: "India": proofs, notes and printed copy’, Image 156. 
2K. A. Wagner, ‘Calculated to Strike Terror: The Amritsar Massacre and the Spectacle of Colonial 
Violence’, Past & Present, vol. 233 (2016), p. 188. 
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can further deepen our understanding of why British colonial policy or force was 


imposed. 


When considering the basis of Churchill’s quotation and understanding Indian 
nationalism from a British perspective several questions need answering. Firstly, 
whether Amritsar was an event in the nationalist movement significant enough to cause 
anxiety amongst British officials? If they were unconcerned, then they would not report 
the riot as a substantive threat but continue to concur with the thoughts of Churchill 
that India was just a geographical term with no cohesion. Secondly, broader questions 
include, if Britain understood the severity of Indian Nationalism, did views of nationalism 
differentiate between the politicians and public; and finally, how did views on Indian 
Nationalism affect colonial rule? Direct comparisons between the politicians, public and 
media are necessary for answering the main question on how Britain viewed Indian 
nationalism, as it varied in opinion and cannot be restricted to one answer. The Amritsar 
Massacre is the focal point for the dissertation, considering it was described at the time 
as an unprecedented incident that “has never been anything like it before in English 
history”.? Being an historically significant event, it is useful to understand how Britain 
viewed India. This is due to us seeing how Britain regarded those Indians killed, in 
comparison to Europeans who were killed in riots prior. This juxtaposition will identify 
the value given to an Indian, as during this period those of the Orient were dehumanised 
and considered the ‘other’. If we can understand this, concerning Indian Nationalism, 
we not only begin to understand why nationalism grew to the extent in which they 
achieved independence, but also answer how Britain saw their colonies and freely 


imposed an assertive colonial rule. 


3 Hansard, ‘HC Deb 22 December 1919’, vol. 123, cc1230-3, c. 1231. 
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When considering the historiography around Indian Nationalism and the 
Amritsar Massacre, Kim A. Wagner is the most learned historian on the subject. He 
believes that the Massacre was an example of colonial violence as a technique of power 
and that, as nationalism grew, the intensification of this violence grew as Britain sought 
to maintain order.* Built upon the understanding of the Massacre and how it was dealt 
with, Bernard Houghton examines the causes of the Massacre. His detailed examination 
of the prior causes highlights the Anarchical and Revolutionary Crimes Act of 10 March 
1919. Most commonly cited as the Rowlatt Act, in conjunction with the Press Act, this 
legislation passed by the Imperial Legislative Council in Delhi removed the liberties of 
Indians, making them unequal to those Europeans who lived within the country.? While 
both historians underline the causes and subsequent effects of the massacre and 
colonial rule, neither talks about how Indian Nationalism was viewed by the British; only 
mentioning that nationalism grew as a result of British legislation and force. This 
changed with Derek Sayer and his article ‘British Reaction to the Amritsar Massacre 
1919-1920’. Sayer argues that there is little historiography reflecting on the Amritsar 
Massacre, owing to it being considered a national shame by British historians.® He 
continues by stating that the British Government framed the Massacre as a singular 
event, with politicians condemning both the Government’s policy on India and Dyer’s 
actions.’ Sayer writes similarly to Wagner in that both, after their argument, begin to set 
out the events of Amritsar, although each focus on the rebellion and not the preceding 
days. Finally, the historiography on the Amritsar Massacre is augmented by Nick Lloyd 


whose distasteful jingoistic approach to the Massacre supports Dyer’s decision to open 


4 Wagner, op.cit., p. 223. 

> B. Houghton, ‘Reform in India’, Political Science Quarterly, vol. 35 (1920), pp. 546-548. 

5 D. Sayer, ‘British Reaction to the Amritsar Massacre 1919-1920’, Past & Present, vol. 131 (1991), p. 
132. 

7 Ibid., p. 131. 
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fire. His portrayal of events blames those who were within Jallianwala Bagh as terrorists, 
saying their illiteracy made them not understand the benefits of British rule.? Although 
different to the previous three historians, he provides a counter-argument which must 
be explored to understand the truth behind Dyer’s intention and the exact sentiment of 
the crowd, which is portrayed as criminal by Lloyd, and nationalist from Sayer to 


Wagner. 


Although the existing historiography does provide substantial material on the 
massacre and the colonial psyche of the British, there are several omissions which this 
dissertation intends to rectify. Sayer and Pierce A. Grace, who also describes British 
reaction to the Massacre, provide a generalisation on the views of politicians and the 
press. This dissertation aims to provide a distinction between the views of the 
politicians, as there was a contrast on perspectives, in particular between the Cabinet, 
Commons and Lords. It is necessary, when understanding Indian Nationalism, to 
recognise that the difference and divergence on opinions as one country cannot be 
generalised. Also, the research undertaken will add to the current historiography by 
including the views of the British public and media. Throughout history, the politicians 
do not necessarily represent the views of the electorate and, by viewing public opinion, 
it can be seen if they understand nationalism differently from their parliament. Unlike 
the previous historiography, when understanding British opinion, the focal point of 
analysis will be on Indian Nationalism and how it was perceived, with the Amritsar 
Massacre as a medium for this analysis to be undertaken. Lastly, the dissertation aims 
to provide a detailed timeline on the events of the Amritsar Massacre and the 


underpinning causes following the end of World War One (WW1) that led towards a 


8N. Lloyd, The Amritsar Massacre: The Untold Story of One Fateful Day (London, |. B. Tauris, 2011), p. 
203. 
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growing nationalist uprising. Historiography ranging from Houghton to Lloyd provides 
different accounts of events. When considering the timeline of events alongside the 
effects of colonial policy, it can then be seen if nationalism was evident for British 
officials to report. Therefore, by understanding how the British viewed Indian 
Nationalism, the Massacre can be considered both in reaction to the appropriate 


timeline and to what extent the British were disillusioned in the ensuing malaise. 


When considering primary sources, the British Asian & African collection in the 
British Library proved invaluable. It was a significant archive, as it included series Mss 
Eur (F161 and F137), P&J/6/1699 and the Indian Office Records (IOR). These series were 
essential in understanding the timeline of the disturbances as they included all seven 
volumes of evidence ascertained by the Hunter Committee; including the Major and 
Minority reports, upon which the politicians and public based their nationalist views. 
Mss Eur F137/32 included evidence from British members of the armed forces, who 
identified the Satyagraha nationalist movement as a threat. Besides, the National 
Archives provided essential resources with the Cabinet Records and Public Record Office 
supplementing the British Library information. They included British Government 
internal reports on the Amritsar affair, amongst secret Cabinet memorandum which 
proved to be a cornerstone in understanding how the British viewed Indian Nationalism. 
Furthermore, while the PRO series underlined the views of the Office of India post- 
Amritsar, CAB 27/91 included a map of the proclamations made which gave certainty to 


a topic contested in current historiography. 


Online resources which heavily contributed to this dissertation included 
Hansard, Gale Primary Sources, and ProQuest Historical Newspapers. Understanding the 


views of politicians within the Commons and Lords was fundamental in order to answer 
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the question regarding British views. With all debates transcribed, Hansard provided 
insight into how each House had contrasting opinions, while understanding how their 
opinions were based on differing perspectives of the facts. The latter two online archives 
provided useful insights into understanding public opinion at the time, by highlighting 
how there was a contrast of opinion from Europeans living within India, to those back 
home. Although these online archives provided British Newspapers, the British Library 
supplemented this material. On Microfilm, series ‘SM 98’ and ‘SV 576’, cartoons from 
the Hindi Punch aided the understanding of how Indian Nationalism was telegraphed to 
the British, considering all press was under censure. These resources proved invaluable 


in understanding how the British would have seen nationalist rhetoric. 


In terms of the methodology used, the archives which formed the basis of the 
argument were situated in London. Although providing substantial material, Indian 
archives might have provided a different perspective and more accountable assessment, 
which would have improved the reliability of the overall analysis. Furthermore, not 
having primary evidence from Jallianwala Bagh and Amritsar can be seen as a crucial 
omittance. By including the seven volumes of first-hand evidence from the region 
located within the British Library, with a second copy within the National Archives, this 
omittance was negligible as accounts from locals were available. When considering the 
analysis of newspapers, there is the conscious absence of Indian Newspapers. This is due 
to the Rowlatt Act and press censorship making most articles futile to include, as they 
have not presented a truthful narrative of events. Therefore, the omittance of sources, 
with inherent bias owing to imperialistic Jingoism, allows for a more cohesive and valid 


argument. 
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Overall, this dissertation will be presented in three considerable chapters which 
answer the central questions of this dissertation. Initially, Chapter Two will provide the 
historical backdrop to nationalist events in 1919. Uncovering how the effects deriving 
from WW1, in conjunction with colonial policy, instigated nationalist sentiment. Adding 
further to this, the riotous days of the 10-13" of April will be carefully analysed 
showcasing where nationalism was prevalent but most importantly evident to British 
officials. Following on from this, Chapter Three will present the political response to the 
nationalist events within India, indicating the differences between the Office of India, 
Cabinet, Commons and Lords. In doing so, this will provide an holistic assessment of the 
views within the political environment. Following on from understanding the views of 
political figures, Chapter Four will consider the perspectives of the public and media. 
This chapter will highlight the inconsistencies of opinion within Britain regarding Indian 
Nationalism, with the discrepancy between the politicians and public showing that the 
current historiography was incorrect in generalising British opinion. Finally, the 
conclusion will bring the opinions of both Chapters Three and Four together, showing 
how they assimilate, while showing apparent inconsistencies. After such, it will conclude 


how different British attitudes viewed Indian nationalism. 


Before we analyse the views of both the British politicians and the public, it is 
imperative to contextualise the situation in which they formed opinions. While the 
current historiography solely highlights the Massacre, the next chapter will show that 
the days preceding the 13‘. hold more significance in understanding the nationalist 
threat which Britain faced. Firstly, we start with the aftermath of WW1 and Britain’s 
unwillingness to give liberties to a country whose contribution to the war effort went 


unrecognised. 
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Historical Context 


The Amritsar Massacre was derived from a culmination of events which took 
place in a week of turbulence, and evident British disillusionment with Indian sentiment 
towards them. The origins of Indian Nationalism can be traced back to the Indian Mutiny 
of 1857. However, the prevailing nationalist belief in 1919 originated from inadequate 
British colonial policy following on from World War One (WW1). India’s position within 
the Commonwealth necessitated the contribution of funds and soldiers to help the 
‘mother’ country (Great Britain) succeed against the Allied powers, for the preservation 
of freedom and liberty across the world. As such, India contributed 943,344 soldiers to 
the Great War,' to which the Punjab region (where Amritsar is situated) made a 
contribution of 400,000 soldiers to the overall total. Furthermore, India raised three 
war loans totalling around £100,000,000.? This created pressures on an economy where 
the necessities of life were already increasing in price owing to the war. In all, these 
contributions to the Empire’s war expenses, created a burden upon most middle classes 
and people of limited means, with many Indian people looking to the end of war as a 
time in which the burden placed upon them might be rewarded by a Westminster 
Government grateful for their contribution. This view is supported by a report from the 
region of Lucknow stating Indians “gave up their lives in the hope oppression and high 


hardness would be eliminated from India” .* 


An era of self-governance initially seemed to come to fruition, through His 


Majesty King George V issuing a proclamation stating the new 1919 Government of India 


1 Bfritish] L[ibrary], IOR/L/MIL/17/5/2383, ‘India’s Contribution to the Great War, Calcutta, 1923’, pp. 
96-7. 

2 T[he] N[ational] A[rchives], CAB 27/91, ‘Disorders Inquiry Committee Report’, 8° March 1920, p. 107. 
3 Ibid., p. 107. 

4 BL, IOR/L/PJ/6/1610, The Ukhuwat (Lucknow), 7'" May 1919, File: 4751. 
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|“ 


law will “entrust elected representatives of the people with a definite share in the 
government and points the way to full responsible government hereafter”.° Shortly 
afterwards, this was contradicted by an extension of WW1 emergency measures 
through the Rowlatt Act on 6 February, 1919. This allowed for the pre-emptive 
indefinite detention and internment without trial and judicial review of those perceived 
to be coercively revolting against the Government. In response, Indian sentiment was 
incensed with the Bombay Chronical stating “India cannot and will not accept the mark 
of Cain on the forehead and be shamed among the nations of the earth”.© However, 
most troublesomely, was the start of the Satyagraha movement by Mr Gandhi in 
response to an act deemed by himself as one which was “subversive of the principles of 
liberty and justice”.’” The Satyagraha movement was formed “to replace methods of 
violence. It is essentially a religious movement... It seeks to secure reforms or redress of 
grievances by self-suffering”.® This was the start of Indian disillusionment with Britain, 
as an act of this repressive stature would not have been necessary, considering the 
adherence of loyalty by those within India and especially of those within the Punjab, the 
majority of whose population contributed to WW1. In view of this mismanagement, the 
Satyagraha movement, which arose as a consequence of British ineptitude, started 
Hartals (a form of civil disobedience, involving the shutdown of business and 
workplaces) and, as such, these Hartals and subsequent growth in the Satyagraha 


movement, led to the disturbances occurring on the 10° - 13* of April 1919. 


> P[arliamentary] A[rchives], LG/F/173/4, ‘Government of India Act, 1919. Proclamation of His Majesty 
the King-Emperor and Resolution of the Indian Legislative Council thereon, with His Majesty’s Gracious 
Reply’, p. 2. 

6 TNA, CAB 27/91, ‘Disorders Inquiry Committee Report’, 8'* March 1920, p. 66. 

7 Ibid., p. 67. 

8 Ibid., p. 67. 
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Hartals arranged by Mr Gandhi’s movement in Amritsar happened on the 23 
and 30* of March, resulting in no violence or conflict with the police. However, it was a 
private meeting held in the afternoon on the 5" of April by two high ranking Satyagraha 
members, Dr. Kitchlew and Dr. Satyapal which caused most dismay. Although the Hartal 
they subsequently arranged for the next day was peaceful, the first signs of anger 
towards Britain were shown, with the clock tower exhibiting a poster calling on all 
Amritsar people to “Die and Kill’.2 Mr Miles Irving (Deputy Commissioner) was 
perturbed by the influence of both the aforementioned members and, as such, the 
Punjab Government ordered for the deportation of both of them and increased military 
forces believing any resolute action from revellers until now, would leave civil lines 
undefended.’° The orders from the Punjab Government were as follows: “They were to 
be removed quietly to Dharamshala” (on the 10" April), “10 o’clock next morning”.** 
The reasons for the secrecy by the government and regional military forces were due to 
an apprehension that the consequences of such deportations would cause a revolt 
within Amritsar. This apprehension acknowledging the known fear of the Satyagraha 
movement and anguish towards Britain due to the Rowlatt Act was supported by Mr J. 
P. Thompson (Chief Secretary to the Government of the Punjab). When asked if he was 
anxious of the growth of the Satyagraha Movement following on from the agitation 
caused by the Rowlatt act he replied, “Yes, Sir”.1* Furthermore, the calling for more 
military forces by Mr Miles Irving highlighted the existing anxiety amongst the local 
services and government. The forces led by the British were surprisingly ill-prepared for 


the upcoming three days — reaffirming the British disillusionment shown during this 


9 Ibid., p. 19. 

10 Ihid., p. 20. 

11 Ihid., p.21. 

12 BL, Mss Eur F137/32, ‘Secret: Minutes of Evidence Taken before the Disorders Inquiry Committee at 
the Town Hall, Lahore’, Tuesday 9'" December 1919, p. 2. 
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chapter in how they viewed Indian Nationalism as fierce, whilst adhering to the concept 


that most force or control was reactionary. 


After the deportation took place on the 10", it took until 11:30am for news to 
spread and in reaction a spontaneous hartal came into effect with 30,000 people 
participating in protests within Amritsar.1? This hartal was very different to those 
previously held, and deviated from the religious, non-violent, form of protest which Mr 
Gandhi argued formed the basis of his Satyagraha movement. This hartal was more than 
a movement and a clear sign of anti-European and anti-colonial resentment, with 
subliminal anger coming to a head. This is evidenced by the call to prayer at the Khair- 
ud-Din Mosque on the 10" including “Murder the Europeans — this is the time that we 
should rise”.14 Many people responded to this call as, over the next few hours, the 
National Bank manager (Mr Stewart) and his assistant (Mr Scott) were beaten to death, 
with the building completely sacked and the 
Bank’s vaults wholly looted.*° As also shown in 


Figure One, the bank was burnt and, as written 





on the back of the photograph, a British Soldier 


: . . Figure 1 — BL, Mss Eur C340, ‘Amritsar Riots, 
confirmed all furniture and European bodies of National Bank: 


those killed were burned inside.*° The importance of the National Bank burning is 
imperative in understanding the nature of the riots. In contrast, the Alliance Bank was 
looted, and the British manager Mr G. M. Thompson was killed, but the building was 


neither burnt nor damaged.” Both the Disorders Inquiry Committee and Government 


13 Ibid., pp. 22-24. 

4 TNA, CAB 27/91, ‘Disorders Inquiry Committee Report’, 8° March 1920, p. 35. 

15 TNA, PRO 30/30/18, ‘Government of India Home Department Resolution Paper, Simla, April 1920’, p. 
6. 

16 BL, Mss Eur C340, written on the back a soldier has written, “Amritsar Riots, National Bank. Burned by 
rioters, two Europeans killed. Myself in charge of escort moving cash from strong room”. 

17 Ibid., p. 6. 
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of India confirmed that the reason for this was due to the building being Indian owned 
and that the “manifest race-hatred of the mob”, ensured the Alliance Bank building was 
spared, with its European manager being the sole casualty.1® Furthermore, subsequent 
murderous attacks on Mr Bennett and Miss Sherwood in conjunction with the burning 
of the Post Office, Indian Christian Church and persistent efforts to cut communications 
showed the vicious attempts of those within Amritsar to revolt against their colonial 


leaders.?9 


This narrative of mob violence throughout the day on 10* April highlights the 
anti-government sentiment at every stage. Attacking the politicians who deported two 
high ranking Satyagraha members and burning state-owned buildings (Post Office, 
Railway and Banks) highlights the riotous intent of those participating. During the 10*, 
28 rioters were killed with 123 wounded (including one woman and four children) by 
British led forces stationed in the main street of Amritsar.?° What is striking on the report 
of the 10° is how Europeans died on the side of ‘law and order’ as stated, whereby 
Indians did not. The semantics used within this report portrays Indians as criminals, with 
the aim of justifying British brutality. This shows how the British viewed the Indian 
problem as one of dealing with criminals and uneducated adversaries. On the evening 
of the 11 General Dyer entered Amritsar and on the 12", marched through the town 
arresting prominent revolutionary leaders, while the locals spat on the ground as troops 
passed. It has been argued by those giving evidence in the Majority Report that 
throughout the 12* the escalating situation Dyer faced was hardening into a defacto 


Martial Law. As such, Dyer issued a proclamation on the 13 which stated it was 


18 TNA, PRO 30/30/18, ‘Government of India Home Department Resolution Paper, Simla, April 1920’, p. 
6; TNA, CAB 27/91, ‘Disorders Inquiry Committee Report’, 8'° March 1920, p. 25. 

19 TNA, PRO 30/30/18, ‘Government of India Home Department Resolution Paper, Simla, April 1920’, p. 
6. 

20 TNA, CAB 27/91, ‘Disorders Report Committee Report’, 8° March 1920, p. 11. 
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“unlawful for more than 10 persons to assemble” as any gatherings of that size “in one 


spot will be fired at”.2* Furthermore, “any single individual seen outside between 7pm 


and 6am who does not stop when challenged will be shot”.?? 


The proclamation took 4 % 
hours and was made by the beat of 
a drum, personally by General Dyer 
in 19 places over the city.2? What is 
most notable is how _ these 
proclamations were made in the 
high street where the banks were 
burned and the southern suburbs. 
Yet, as shown by the lack of red 


dots around Jallianwala Bagh in 


MAP 


or 
AMRITSAR CITY. 






Figure 2 - TNA, CAB 27/91, ‘Map of Amritsar Detailing Riots’. 


Figure 2, no proclamations were made where the massacre would take place later on 


that day. However, this proclamation typifies the British Military and the Anglo-Indians 


living within Amritsar, in how they saw India and the people within it. The curfew was 


only applicable to Indians, including those who were members of the Indian Council and 


High Court Judges.** This created bitterness among those who were confined to their 


houses. Again, this showed the ignorance of British Colonial Policy as, regardless of 


necessity, it spawned the nationalist sentiment they were facing. As such, General Dyer 


had learned on his return from proclaiming martial law, that a counter proclamation was 


21 PA, DAV/123/I2, ‘Evidence Taken Before the Disorders Inquiry Committee. Volume III Amritsar’, p. 


181. 


22 TNA, CAB 27/91, ‘Disorders Report Committee Report’, 8° March 1920, p. 13. 

23 BL, IOR/L/MIL/17/12/43, ‘Disturbances in the Punjab: statement by Brig-Gen Reginald Edward Harry 
Dyer, C.b. Parliamentary Papers (HoC) 1920, XXXIV, Cd 771’, p. 7. 

24 TNA, CAB 27/91, ‘I.D.C. 2"¢ Minutes. Indian Disorders Committee. Minutes of Meeting held in the 
military Committee Room, India Office’, Monday 26" April 1920, pp. 7-8. 
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made that a meeting would be held in Jallianwala Bagh that afternoon.”° This can be 
seen in hindsight as a humiliation of Dyer’s authority and as a direct challenge by those 
living within Amritsar who took his words as mere pretence. This may be indicative of 


why Dyer’s colonial mentality turned brutal in the afternoon to come. 


15,000 to 20,000 people gathered nd 





and, at 5pm, 10 minutes of slaughter 
ensued with 1,650 bullets fired 
continuously.”© This resulted in 379 


dead and almost triple that number 





ee ee ree Figure 3B Mss Eur 34, mowed Motors outside 
Michael O’Dwyer initially, this massacre was one of the turning points in the history of 
British Colonialism and highlighted the brutality of the British. As shown in Figure 3, 
General Dyer brought armoured cars to kill more people. This was only prevented as the 
cars could not go through the small entrances into the Jallianwala Bagh area where the 
crowd gathered. When General Dyer arrived his decision was already made up to fire as 
he wished to create a moral effect throughout the Punjab by asserting his command.”® 
His effect was one of showing authority as Michael O’Dwyer describes Dyer’s action as 
“the decisive factor in crushing the rebellion’”.2? From a historical point of view this 


massacre is important in illustrating the British Colonial mindset. The colonialist 


carelessness and disregard for Indian lives is epitomised by General Dyer’s wish to fire 


5 BL, IOR/L/MIL/17/12/43, ‘Disturbances in the Punjab: statement by Brig-Gen Reginald Edward Harry 
Dyer, C.b. Parliamentary Papers (HoC) 1920, XXXIV, Cd 771’, p. 7. 

6 Ibid., pp. 7-8. 

27 TNA, PRO: 30/30/18, ‘Government of India Home Department Resolution Paper, Simla, April 1920’, p. 
7. 

28 Ibid., p. 7. 

29 BL, Mss Eur F137/31, ‘Notes on the Amritsar Massacre by Michael O’Dwyer, 24** December 1919’, pp. 
3-4. 
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immediately. However, this is most notably shown with his reaction to the 


aforementioned near-killing of Miss Sherwood. 


Dyer stated the attempted murder of Miss 
Sherwood was one of the dastardliest outrages 
within the Rebellion as after being “assaulted and 
beaten she was left for dead by the mob”.*° His 
response was to issue the infamous ‘Crawling 
Order’. From 21° April, Dyer closed the very street 


which Miss Sherwood was attacked on, installing a 





picket twelve hours a day and compelling all natives ‘figure 4— BL, Mss Eur C340, ‘Kahan Chad, 


Man Crawling’. 
who passed through it to crawl on all fours.*4 As shown, the Indian man crawling is Kahan 


Chad who, despite being blind, had his stick kicked away from him.** He was forced to 
crawl even though he was unable to see the picket.?? With British soldiers looking on 
disparagingly towards those Indians who crawled, this is symbolic of why those in power 
disregarded most of what Indians said or believed. This level of educational and racial 
superiority felt by those within British Governance epitomises why they thought any 
nationalist threat was inconsequential. Although Dyer believed his Crawling Order was 
not an insulting mark of race inferiority, it does resemble the derogatory ‘Mark of Cain’ 


as considered by Indians to be marked upon them after the passing of the Rowlatt Act. 


During 1919, British actions, laws and military responses all signalled the derisory 


look upon Indians consistently enforced by the British authorities, to achieve a supposed 


30 BL, IOR/L/MIL/17/12/43, ‘Disturbances in the Punjab: statement by Brig-Gen Reginald Edward Harry 
Dyer, C.b. Parliamentary Papers (HoC) 1920, XXXIV, Cd 771’, p. 17. 

31 Ibid, p. 17. 

32 BL, Mss Eur C340, written on the back a soldier has written, “Riots. An English woman was attacked in 
this street, as a deterrent. Natives who wanted to go down had to crawl”. 

33 BL, V 13221, ‘Report of the Commissioners etc.’, Indian National Congress, vol. 2, 1920, p. 164. 
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moral, cultural and power dominion status. By outlining the historical context of the 
previous events up and including the Amritsar Massacre, it is evident how British 
Colonial Rule showcased the view of those governing the country. The importance of 
having a focus such as the Amritsar Massacre helps us understand how the British 
viewed Indian Nationalism and their response to it. Was it through blinding ignorance 
or, perhaps, a superiority complex which disregarded any attempt to overthrow its 
stranglehold upon India? By looking at both the British political and media/public 
viewpoints, we should be able to understand Indian Nationalism from a British 
perspective and therefore, how the British press, public opinion and those in governance 


viewed India overall. 
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Political Perspective 


When understanding Indian nationalism from a British perspective, it is 
imperative to understand the views of those who proposed, debated and enacted the 
laws which the Government of India subsequently adopted. It can be foreseen that the 
passing of the Rowlatt Act was indicative of how MPs treated with condescension the 
Indian population, as a means of withholding control and self-governance. This chapter 
looks at how the British Government, alongside MPs and Lords, upheld these 
condescending beliefs; indicating that the naivety towards Indian Nationalism stemmed 
from a rhetoric of dogged animalistic sentiment, interwoven with a passionate desire to 
keep the British Empire unsullied. After understanding these views, this chapter will 
culminate in comparing the views held by those within the Indian Government, 
highlighting inconsistencies and biases on both sides. In all, this chapter hopes to provide 
an insight into the mindsets of people who made decisions which ultimately incensed 
Indian Nationalist opinion; aiming to shed some light on whether the British 
Government saw Indian Nationalism as a threat, or something which might subside. 
First, we will consider the British Government and the proposition that they initially tried 


to cover up Amritsar. 
British Cabinet and Office of India 


Throughout the Amritsar investigations, the Secretary of State for India, Edwin 
Samuel Montagu was an unforthcoming figure within the Commons and media, 
regarding the massacre. As such, it can be argued that the Office of India’s desire to 
cover up General Dyer’s atrocities was noted by Montagu, wanting to withhold debates 


on India. In private papers to Prime Minister David Lloyd George, he urged “in the 
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interests of India the sooner this question disappears from the arena of public 
controversy the better”. Additionally, he stated that the Government had taken a 
middle ground and expressed little opinion to appease many and yet wanted this whole 
incident to be buried.’ It may be asked as to why Montagu would want this covered up 
and this can be derived from several debates where Montagu insisted he knew nothing 
on Amritsar, and eventually contradicted himself. On 14" April 1919, Montagu stated 
“at Amritsar where the telegraph office and other buildings have been destroyed, there 
has been some loss of life, including Europeans”.? This was in contrast to the 16th 
December 1919, where Montague stated “I knew of no details of the circumstances [in 
Amritsar] until | saw the report in the newspapers”.* On the 14" he proposed to publish 
the contents of the events mentioned on that day, yet no publication contained the facts 
of Dyer’s atrocities. Furthermore, other MPs, most notably Sir D. Maclean, started to 
question the Government’s underlying intent stating, “Is it the practice in the India 
Office that the Secretary of State for India would not hear of an occurrence of this nature 


which happened eight months ago?”.° 


Only from the 15" of December did newspapers, MPs and the British public learn 
of the atrocities, owing to a leaked Indian Government report. Not knowing from the 
Secretary of State indicates that the British Government did not want to discuss the 
rebellion but, the question is, for what reason? Rupert Gwynne MP, believed the British 
Government “was anxious to keep back from this House and from this country the real 


state of affairs in India during that time, until he had got his Government of India Bill 


1PA, BL/99/2/1, ‘Letter from ES Montagu, India Office, (Private)’, 15* June 1920, p. 1. 
2 Ibid., p. 2. 

3 Hansard, ‘HC Debate 14 April 1919’, vol. 114, cc2475-2476, c. 2475. 

4 Hansard, ‘HC Debate 16 December 1919’, vol. 123, cc240-243, c. 241. 

> Ibid., c. 241. 
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through”.® This would make sense as the Government of India Bill introduced reforms 
which would provide self-governance, as mentioned in the King’s proclamation at the 
start of Chapter Two. As will be shown in the latter part of this chapter, MPs viewed 
India as backward and uneducated. If news of the Amritsar Massacre leaked, regardless 
of General Dyer’s actions, then the likelihood of this Act being legislated would be 
diminished. Why give rioters or those wanting to overthrow British rule more freedom 
and power to govern? Most notable was the deceiving nature of the Government in 
their position, as we see an apparent cover-up of the rebellion. However, a Cabinet 
report on the Hunter Committee report highlighted a far more significant expression. 
Whilst in alignment with Churchill’s quote in the introduction, that India was a 
geographical expression and not a country, Dyer’s actions within Amritsar were 


supported by those within Cabinet. 


On considering the conclusion of the Indian Disorders Committee, the cabinet 
deliberately recommended General Dyer’s “Removal from employment.... In preference 
to dismissal” as the latter would “involve forfeiture of pensionary and family pensionary 
rights... also of medals and decorations”.’ This sympathetic tone was different to the 
middle course approach by the Cabinet and Indian Office as mentioned by Montagu in 
his letter to the Prime Minister. This contradictory nature in tone was further 
exacerbated by the Cabinet’s wish that “Government should not institute criminal 
proceedings against General Dyer, but that it should take on the contrary any step that 
is possible to frustrate such proceedings if instituted either in India or the United 


Kingdom by private agency”.® It is hard to decipher why the Government would have 


§ Hansard, ‘HC Debate 08 July 1920’, vol. 131, cc1705-1819, c. 1796. 
7 TNA, CAB 27/91, ‘C.P.1240. Conclusions of the Indian Disorders Committee’, 6° May 1920, p. 5. 
8 Ibid., p. 5. 
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such contrasting views (privately they preferred to keep him in employment; publicly, 
they had to remove him from his rank) and defend their intermediary position towards 
Dyer, especially when their private view was predominantly agreed by both houses 
within Parliament. One reason can be argued that the media and public anger towards 
the Amritsar massacre, meant the Government had to soften their views on the side of 
the electorate. As acknowledged by Ben Spoor MP, the pro-Dyer “sentiment [is] not 
shared by many people outside this House”.? If so, it can be a move seen by historians 
now as one of positioning themselves to be not associated with the atrocities and 
callousness imposed by Dyer. This position however was met with bitter vitriol from 
members of the House of Commons. Major-General Sir J. Davison epitomised this 
sentiment saying “[Dyer] was praised up to the skies and congratulated and then he was 
turned down as a scapegoat. This is most reprehensible and reflects very badly on the 


Secretary of State for India”.*° 


With the British Government position on Colonial violence being neutral in 
public, blame was solely apportioned on General Dyer. These actions are described as 
part of ‘Rogue Colonial Individualism’. This term, coined by Purnima Bose, describes how 
the massacre “provoked a crisis among the metropolitan bourgeoisie, because it 
rendered visible the contradictions that structured every aspect of British Indian colonial 
relations”.*4 Owing to the fact the massacre highlighted the failings of Britain to extend 
democracy, liberty and the rule of law (peacefully) to India, the Government then sought 
to individualise Dyer’s action and make him a Rogue Colonial subject whose actions did 


not represent those of the British Empire. This is shown in part by two actions. Firstly, 


° Hansard, ‘HC Debate 08 July 1920’, vol. 131, cc1705-1819, c. 1737. 

10 Ihid., c. 1805. 

11 P. Bose, Individualism, Collective Agency & India, Organizing Empire (Durham & London, Duke 
University Press, 2003), p. 30. 
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the debate on Amritsar focussed on individual responsibility and the culpability of 
General Dyer’s actions to obfuscate the inherent violence of being a colonial power. 
Secondly, Churchill’s pronouncements on Dyer ‘Prussianise’ his action and add his 
mentality was of Bolshevik thinking.* This therefore portrays the problematic actions of 
Dyer as an action of a foreigner and therefore not part of the British Colonial hegemony. 
This idea of scapegoating therefore can be accurately attributed to the British 
Government as individuality was the route they took to achieve the neutral balance 
stated by Montagu in his letter to Lloyd George. Both the Commons and Lords, in 
contrast, took an antithetical approach with members either praising or condemning 
Dyer. Yet, the focus was on Dyer’s action and not the Indian people, showcasing that 
regardless of what side members supported, the individuality of the debate emphasised 
the primary concern of Parliament being to maintain the British Empire and not the 


welfare of the Indian population. 
House of Commons 


Understanding Indian Nationalism from a British perspective naturally draws us 
to the House of Commons where politicians are, ideally, representing the views of the 
people. Through debates on Amritsar there were two key themes which MPs repeated 
throughout when debating India: firstly, the idea that the reputation of the Empire was 
more important regarding the massacre (while omitting those Indians who died). 
Secondly, throughout each debate and describing the Indian situation, constant rhetoric 
of dogged dehumanisation was used to maintain a sense of racial superiority, even if 
MPs explicitly denied they believed this. As such, the House of Commons was split with 


two-thirds supporting Dyer and another third condemning Dyer’s actions.1? What was a 


12 Hansard, ‘HC Debate 08 July 1920’, vol. 131, cc1705-1819, cc. 1729-30. 
13 Ihid., c. 1816. 
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constant throughout the House, however, was that most MPs forgot to mention how 
Indians must have felt, demonstrating how the British Parliament viewed Indian 


Nationalism as insignificant. 


Throughout the House of Commons debates subsequent to the releasing of 
reports post-December 1919, there was constant rhetoric that the Empire needed to be 
saved and that the threat was not India but those in control of India. This was important 
as MPs believed the motivation for Indian Nationalism and these riots were not from a 
desire of self-governance but one of retaliation against some of the British Policy and 
orders of the military. This was evident with Colonel Wedgwood saying, “a foundation 
which might have led to a real co-operation with the British Empire ... has now been 
destroyed”.‘* This was further supported by Mr Bennett who argued “Dyer is the 
greatest asset that the extremists in India have got”.*° Again, the debate surrounded the 
individuality of Dyer and that Indians protesting were against himself and not colonial 
rule, highlighting the naivety of those within Parliament. Bringing into prominence how 
the concern was with British action, and not those in India uprising, the debate 
constantly talked about saving the British Empire, as there was subliminal anxiety among 
MPs. Emphasised by Wedgwood, the Amritsar Massacre has “destroyed our reputation 
throughout the world”.2© Owing to concerns that when blackguards in America lynch 
people they will say “Oh you did the same in India” and the fact “it is more important to 
save the national honour than to save any particular item in the nation”.‘” These 
concepts supported the idea that the main concerns were by those wanting to keep the 


British Empire’s reputation intact. The latter point referenced the notion that it was 


14 Hansard, ‘HC Debate 22 December 1919’, vol. 123, cc1230-1233, c. 1232. 

15 Hansard, ‘HC Debate 08 July 1920’, vol. 131, cc1705-1819, cc. 1773-4. 

16 Hansard, ‘HC Debate 22 December 1919’, vol. 123, cc1230-1233, c. 1232. 

17 Hansard, ‘HC Debate 08 July 1920’, vol. 131, cc1705-1819, c.1232; ‘HC Debate 08 July 1920’, vol. 131, 
cc1705-1819, c. 1788. 
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better for an Indian to kill an Englishman than vice-versa, to continue the national 
honour pertained to the Empire. Yet, MPs were Janus-faced on the idea of violence to 
maintain colonial control, with Brigadier-General Surtees believing MPs must 
irrevocably commit to India, and that we must not surrender and hold it by force if moral 
suasion does not work.?® This showed the desperation associated with India as 


something needed to be held, regardless of the implications for its people. 


Engrained within the rhetoric of British politicians, was the animalistic and 
degrading description of those within India. This can explain why those in Parliament 
favoured Dyer’s actions, as there was a moral superiority felt by those not just within 
India, but those in other countries conquered and forming part of the British Empire. In 
all debates surrounding India, just one depicted this being an issue with Mr Bennett 
saying, “until we get rid of that idea and recognise that sacredness of Indian life as on a 
par with sacredness of European life, we shall be suspected by the people of India”.*° 
This demeanour was shown by Lieutenant-Colonel James when debating Mr Montagu’s 
argument for conciliation akin to the metaphor “that a dish of cream should have been 
placed before the angry cat in order that he might purr”.2° The semantics of this analogy 
highlight how India was placed as inferior owing to the connotations of a cat being timid 
while being pet like, symbolising their status as owned by Britain. Regarding Indian riots 
as deeply disturbing, it showed the insincerity of those who had viewed Indian 
Nationalism as something which could be tamed. Furthermore, Mr. Spoor who called 
the crowd at Amritsar the “Scum of Delhi”, believed more firing by Dyer would have 


been good because “force is the only thing that an Asiatic has any respect for”.*! This 


18 Hansard, ‘HC Debate 08 July 1920, vol. 131, cc1705-1819’, c. 1777. 
19 Ihid., c. 1774. 
20 Ihid., c. 1752. 
21 Ihid., c. 1739. 
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supported Mr. Bennett’s argument that within Parliament there was a consensus that, 


morally and humanly, Indians were considered inferior to those of the European race. 


Overall, the House of Commons highlighted two distinct differences between the 
official government position and that of its own House. Firstly, there was blatant anxiety 
arising from the past Mutiny and a fear of a follow on from 1857 that could have 
occurred. Within the central Commons debate about Amritsar on the 8" July, the Indian 
Mutiny was mentioned 14 times. Secondly, the rhetoric used to describe India was one 
of a condescending animalistic nature. Both these views were different to those of the 
Cabinet and the Office of India, owing to Montagu wanting to push through his Reform 
Bill endorsed by the King, based on the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms and the official 
Cabinet position of neutrality. The latter point was due to the government not wanting 
to create a mutiny akin to those that arose 62 years previously. However, regardless of 
what was said in either the Commons or the Government, one thing was certain; either 
action intended to prolong the governance of India and thwart the chances of Indian 


revolution, regardless of effect on Indian lives. 
House of Lords 


In contrast to the Commons, the House of Lords took a more conciliatory 
approach with the Government and reflected the views which Montagu stated in his 
private letter to Lloyd George. This was supported by the Marquess of Crewe, “[I] wish 
that this discussion [on Amritsar] has not taken place at all”.2? This was further 
supported by Lord Carmichael arguing, “The least said about them now, | think, the 


better. | wish there had not had to be this debate”.*? The reasoning behind this could be 


2 Hansard, ‘HL Debate 19 July 1920’, vol 41, cc 222-307, c. 258. 
23 Ibid., c. 300. 
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due to the fact the House of Lords understood the comments said within the chamber 
would be written and noted back in India. The Earl Curzon of Kedleston believed that 
agreeing with the Lords’ notion that General Dyer was unfairly punished by the 
Government “shall deal a blow at our reputation in India”** while Lord Carmichael went 
further by stating, “What matters is the impression conveyed to India”.*° Although 
seemingly sounding more understanding of the Indian situation, both comments 
highlight that it was more rhetoric and less fundamental policy changes that were 
needed. The term ‘Impression’ implies that they wanted the Indians to believe 
something was the case when in fact it was the complete opposite. In order to 
understand what those in the Lords believed, you only need view comments on the 
Hunter Report and their understanding of Dyer’s actions to see that they supported the 


massacre and continued slaughter for colonial gains. 


Lord Ampthill believed the Hunter Commission’s composition was faulty and that 
the investigations were incomplete, owing to the point that “there was a state of war, 
that the Hunter Commission has incomprehensibly failed to reveal”.2° Furthermore 
Viscount Finlay said General Dyer was not told he was on trial when giving evidence 
while having no legal assistance, saying that “General Dyer was put at every 
disadvantage”.2” This supports Dyer’s statement about his trial stating “It is clear that 
this procedure was not in accordance with the course of justice normally observed at 
the hearing of complaints or charges against an individual”.?° Again this individuality that 


occurs during the debate about Amritsar highlights how India was viewed. The debate 


4 Hansard, ‘HL Debate 20 July 1920, vol 41, cc 311-377, c. 366. 

5 Hansard, ‘HL Debate 19 July 1920, vol 41, cc 222-307, c. 305. 

26 Ibid., c.296. 

27 Ibid., cc. 234-235. 

78 BL, IOR/L/MIL/17/12/43, ‘Disturbances in the Punjab: statement by Brig-Gen Reginald Edward Harry 
Dyer, C.b. Parliamentary Papers (HoC) 1920, XXXIV, Cd 771’, p. 5. 
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was solely focussed on General Dyer, owing to the motion which only discussed if his 
treatment was unjust; thereby showcasing how the focus was on British Colonial 
governance and how to maintain it, rather than the Indian people and highlighting their 
threat regarding a nationalist uprising. The desire to just focus on perfecting and 
improving colonial governance was signalled by Mr Montagu, who proposed that the 
sole purpose of the Hunter Committee “will be found in the enactment of a code of 
regulations calculated to ensure ... a system of administration which is at once adequate 
to repress disorder, and to secure the speedy, just and fitting punishment of its 


promoters” .2° 


What Montagu said in private was contradicted by his public statements, 
although the Lords did agree that India needed to be held by force. Lord Harris 
summarised this saying, “Secretary of State indignantly repudiates the idea that India is 
held by the sword. ... every country in the empire is held by the sword. ... we have 
eventually to come back to force to secure obedience to the law.”°° This underlines the 
antithetical position of the British Government, as it was removing Dyer’s employment 
for being too heavy-handed, whilst, wanting the commission to find a solution in 
disciplining those it ruled. The idea of punishment was inherent within the Empire, as 
stated by Harris, and it is confusing for those viewing Parliament as to the definitive 


position of either House or Government. 


Overall, the political position on India and specifically the Amritsar Massacre is 
one of a complex result of private and public discussions around 1919-1920. While the 


British Government openly remained neutral and passed the blame on Dyer, thus 


2° TNA, PRO 30/30/18, ‘Letter from Chairman E.S. Montagu to H.E. The Rt. Hon. The Governor-General in 
Council, 1920’, p. 2. 
30 Hansard, ‘HL Debate 19 July 1920’, vol 41, cc 222-307, c. 284. 
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distancing themselves from the atrocities, they did so in order to protect the British 
Empire and not for the inhumane historic event it was. The Lords seemingly took the 
position of the Government in not wanting more debates, yet this was to preserve 
power within India. Reasons for this can be seen from the remorseless nature of 
comments targeted at India, regarding the dogged animalistic and dehumanising 
character with which British politicians framed Indians. This sentiment was central to 
why the Government and the Lords did not want a debate, in the knowledge that this 
could create more revolts going forward. Underpinning all of this, was an anxiety created 
from the Indian Revolt in 1857 and the premonition that this could be repeated without 
the use of stronger force. This thought, albeit correct, was based on the wrong opinion 
as many were blindsided by the belief that a change in how Britain ruled would fix this. 
Unawareness of the deep-rooted Indian Nationalist push, co-existing from an anti- 
European stance as highlighted within the historical context shows the naivety of the 
Government. By individualising the debate on General Dyer, it showed the focus of the 
political classes at the time, and virtually ignored the Indians who lost their lives. While 
a disregard to human life has been shown within the political sphere of Britain around 


this period, notions of anger towards colonial rule can be found within the press. 
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Media and Public Perspectives 


Newspapers and cartoons are an indispensable source for any historian, looking 
to gauge public opinion or the thoughts of a nation, at any given period. Newspapers 
appeal to all societal levels and give us a better understanding of the working and middle 
classes, compared to the upper classes who filled both the House of Commons and the 
House of Lords of the time. Editors of newspapers fill their papers with opinions of their 
readers, as they need to reproduce them to create a reciprocal echo chamber. In doing 
so, customers will want to continue to buy news outlets which share the same sentiment 
towards topical issues, e.g. India and the Empire. This chapter uses newspapers on 
opposite sides of the patriotism scale, from pro-empire (Daily Mail and Daily Telegraph) 
to less chauvinistic (The Times and Western Daily Press) newspapers. As such, views can 
be compared with those within parliament to see if public opinion is being represented. 
Using a wide variety will not only ascertain the varied views in Britain but can also gauge 
Anglo-India opinion (British people who lived or were born in India) through the Times 
of India, which differed on Indian Nationalism and India compared to those back home. 
Firstly, this chapter will look at the dichotomy of views between UK newspapers, seeing 
if there are common links with previous views held in Parliament. Secondly, we will 
compare this to Indian newspapers, and see if there are similarities and if their views 
are as expected. Finally, we will look at the satirical cartoons within the Indian 
newspapers, to understand the views that the Indian editors were signalling. From this, 
we can determine whether the British Parliament may be forgiven for their naivety in 


not perceiving India more seriously as a country wanting self-governance. 
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British Newspapers 


UK Newspapers covering the situation, both before and after the Amritsar 
Massacre, were divided on opinion regarding the British Empire and whether it should 
be condemned. Newspapers against the massacre also recognised the cause of the 
revolts, with a position that the Empire’s policy and the rule of colonies should be in a 
review. “A calculated piece of inhumanity unparalleled in ferocity ... repeal of the 
Rowlatt Acts and the punishment of certain officials is demanded”;* the British “public 
are shocked not only by the occurrence itself, but also because this disclosure has only 
been made in Great Britain after the event occurred”, the “order that Indians were to 
crawl .. strikes us as ridiculous”. These newspaper clippings indicate that the editors of 
less jingoistic newspapers (i.e. The Times) are hoping to convey the sympathetic 
connection held by their readers and the Indian colony; as editors try to reformulate the 
sentiment of their readers. This indicates an apparent understanding within a section of 
the public that these derogatory laws were causing dismay and there appeared to be an 
understanding that Indians should be treated equally. More compelling is that there was 
a clear desire to repeal the Acts which had caused the troubles, which was hardly 
recognised or willed by politicians who believed the Acts were necessary, irrespective of 
the effect on the population. Therefore, the readers and editors of newspapers which 
were less chauvinistic, can be regarded as part of those within Britain who understood 
the origins of Indian Nationalism and the necessary steps forward to counteract such an 
issue. However, although some people are more publicly damning and are more 


considerate of the pain felt by Indians (dissimilar to Parliament), others argue it is 


1 “Ferocious inhumanity. Indian Report on the Amritsar Affair”, Western Daily Press (Yeovil, England), 
30° March 1920, p. 8. 
2 “The Amritsar Disclosures”, The Times (London, England), 16° December 1919, p. 15. 
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because those in Britain either do not understand the atmosphere within India or are 
incapable of understanding the situation faced by Dyer. This is most apparent from the 
comment, “regarding the true state of affairs in Amritsar ... It seems very little 


understood over here”.? 


The idea that the public knows very little, was aptly described within the Hull 
Daily Mail; “the feeling here is generally one of condemnation and disgust, even 
Christian Bishops who have lived the Anglo-Indian life regard General Dyer as the saviour 
of British India”’.4 Adding ‘Christian Bishops’ also supplements the matter that 
Christianity (which condemns murder), a cornerstone of British Society and pushed 
through the empire, supported Dyer’s actions owing to the barbarity of Indian people. 
This supported the view that those within India were the ‘other’, and the sensible British 
person could not comprehend a civilisation so repugnant and riotous. This created a 
notion of British views versus Anglo-Indian views, with only the British within India 
knowing the country more and disregarding the views of those back home. As such, we 
can see that a culture was created of those who had viewed Indian Nationalism 
appropriately concerning the cause, and the seriousness of the riots (i.e. The Times) 
would be disregarded. Therefore, in Britain, views and ideas of the curious ‘other’ were 
created as the public might doubt their own. This concept was supported by General 
Hudson who said, “Indians were born in the world to strike the white man’s 
imagination”.? Semantically, this added to the notion that the Indian race was one to be 
played with, and supported Churchill’s quote in the introduction that India is no more 


of a country than the Equator. 


3 “The Punjab Riots”, The Times (London, England), 4°" June 1920, p. 12. 

4“1ondon Letter”, Hull Daily Mail (Hull, England), 28'" May 1920, p. 4. 

5 “U.P. Conference: Recent Events in the Punjab”, The Times of India (Mumbai, India), 22"4 October 
1919, p. 10. 
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Furthermore, Pro-Empire newspapers (Daily Mail and Telegraph) praised Dyer, 
in order to support the jingoistic rhetoric these newspapers were known for. Most of 
the praising and celebratory columns following the massacre seemed to follow on from 
the continued anxiety within Parliament about a second mutiny, from which Dyer 
supposedly saved the Punjab. The Daily Mail contained interviews from Dyer where he 
believed “I shot to save the British Raj, to preserve India for the Empire”, while 
depictions of Dyer within the paper described him as “Burnt brick-red by 35 years’ 
service” with “Kindly blue eyes”.® Although this does not directly address how Britain 
viewed nationalism, it is more significant in understanding the hypocritical views of both 
a ‘European’ and an ‘Indian’. Throughout parliamentary debate and in pro-empire 
newspapers, Indians were dehumanised. Comparatively, newspaper extracts highlight 
how Dyer was not ostracised even if he committed a massacre and was justified by 
saying he saved the Punjab. This accentuated the matter in question of Indian 
Nationalism that it would be treated with disdain when those in decision-making 


positions disregarded Indian people owing to a racial superiority complex. 


Overall, the British newspapers highlight that the public knew more about the 
atrocities and their consequences within India than their own Parliament gave them 
credit for. Editors of the lesser pro-empire papers especially saw these nationalist 
outbursts as linked to Colonial Rule. Several readers of lesser jingoistic newspapers 
showed sympathy to those whose lives were lost at the hands of General Dyer. This is 
evident with a letter to the Dundee Courier commenting “[Indians] who have suffered 


loss in the war have now suffered loss through this regrettable event”.’ It features those 


6 “General Dyer — 30 Seconds to decide what to do”, Daily Mail (London, England), 4° May 1920, p. 7. 
7 “The Amritsar Affair, to the Editor of The Courier”, Dundee Courier (Dundee, Scotland), 6" January 
1920, p. 3. 
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who were sympathetic, who understood the previous and significant Indian contribution 
to the war effort previously. However, public perceptions from less pro-empire 
newspapers appeared to have their opinions discredited within Pro-Empire newspapers, 
which filled many newsstands around the time of 1919-1920. This resulted from the 
notion that Anglo-Indian views were more representative than of those Europeans 
viewing the situation back home, therefore annulling the opposite perspectives of the 
editors and readers of newspapers such as The Times. It can be said that most of those 
pro-Empire newspapers (Western Daily Press and Daily Mail) were primarily 
Conservative. Although being a Liberal-led government at the time, the Wartime 
government was a coalition with Conservatives, meaning the newspapers would 
support the Government line that there was no concern within India. Furthermore, the 
press reporting aided the Government’s plan to suppress publicity and lessen the 
backlash they anticipated that Dyer would face in consequence of what happened at 
Amritsar. Although this highlights the public sentiment towards India being split 
according to the different Empire-biased newspapers, it is evident that more awareness 
on Indian Nationalism was shown in the papers’ coverage of ensuing events from 13" 
April 1919. Although we have seen conservative newspapers feature the European view 
as being wholly inaccurate comparative to those Anglo-Indians who were present and 
defended Dyer, no paper was as extreme as the conservative Morning Post, a 


conservative national newspaper printed and published daily in London. 


Dyer Appreciation Fund 


“While General Dyer saved India, the politicians are saving themselves at this 


expense”; that was the view of the Morning Post lead editor Howell Arthur Gwynne.? As 


8 BL, MFM.MLD9, “For Gen. Dyer. The Man Who Saved India, An Appeal to Patriots”, Morning Post 
(London, England), 8" July 1920, p. 7. 
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a result, they launched the Dyer Appreciation Fund on 8" July 1920. This was created 


for the following purposes: 





“We forthwith propose to open a General Dyer fund, the 
subscriptions which will serve a two-fold purpose. ... relieve a gallant 
and despitefully used soldier of a grievous embarrassment. In the 
second place, ... an assurance that some of his fellow-countrymen at 
least extend to him their sympathy, their confidence, and their 
gratitude and dissociate themselves from the mean and cowardly 


conduct of the politicians”? 





Most prominent from this statement is the juxtaposition highlighted between 
those of the public who read pro-empire newspapers and those of the Government. This 
highlights the cowardly opinions of those who removed Dyer’s employment, compared 
to the apparent willingness of the public to support Dyer’s actions as portrayed by the 
newspaper. While as shown in the previous newspapers, the public was not wholly 
supporting Dyer, there must have been a significant swelling of support for General 
Dyer. In newspapers available for research, 70% were pro-empire and without this 
narrative imposed onto the public, this appeal would unlikely to have been as successful. 
The significance and popularity of the subscription fund caused the Secretary of State 
for India, Edwin Montagu, to issue a warning forbidding all civil and military officers in 
India to subscribe.?° This was due to the Liberals, who were less imperialist than the 


Conservatives in the coalition, seeing this as an embarrassment and direct abjection to 


> Ibid., p. 7. 
10 “Hguse of Commons”, The Daily Telegraph (London, England), 11° November 1920, p. 10. 
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their policy on Dyer. Furthermore, if this subscription gathered a lot of support, it would 
have contradicted the wishes of Montagu and his reforms as proclaimed by King George 
V, already mentioned in Chapter Two, which encouraged self-governance. The fund 
closed on 11 November 1920, with a total of £26,317 raised.! That is the equivalent 
of £1,155,451.53 being raised a century later in today’s money, which emphasises the 
tremendous public support received by General Dyer.12 When comparing to the British 
newspapers previously, this can be viewed as a more explicit demonstration of anti- 
Indian support, as clearly a sizeable number felt sympathy for a man who had killed and 
injured over a thousand people. Although this does not prove that there was less 
support for the Indians, it merely indicates that there was very significant support for 


Dyer. 


Still, the most bewildering statistic is that, despite Edwin Montagu’s warning and 
the fact Indians were already subject to abject colonial policy and killings, £9,360 of the 
fund derived from donations by every class and part of Indian society.> Why would 
Indians who rioted against colonial enforcement support this fund? Firstly, it can be 
argued that many of the British army personnel in India contributed and those Anglo- 
Indians/Europeans who were not affected by martial law and other policies would feel 
sympathetic towards Dyer. However, the significance of the money raised still means 
some Indians did contribute, owing to their already mentioned support of this fund, as 
these Anglo-Indians/Europeans who were unaffected by martial law and other policies 
would feel sympathetic towards Dyer. However, such feelings confounded the views of 
11 BL, MFM.MLD9, “Today’s News. Home, Imperial and Foreign. £26,317 for General Dyer”, Morning 
Post (London, England), 6'° December 1920, p. 6. 
12Bank of England Inflation Calculator, Monetary Policy, Bank of England 
<https://www.bankofengland.co.uk/monetary-policy/inflation/inflation-calculator> [accessed on 7th 
April 2019]. 


13 BL, MFM.MLD9, “Today’s News. Home, Imperial and Foreign. £26,317 for General Dyer”, Morning 
Post (London, England), 6" December 1920, p. 6. 
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those in the anti-Empire press who believed 


Dyer Appreciation Funp. 





Indians were solely anti-European. Despite An appeal for funds to present 
GENERAL DYER | 
this, the British Public would have been wie | 
a Sword of Honour and 2 Pore, | 
unaware of advertisements allowed in Indian is hereby made to all 


well-wishers of India 
both Buropran and Indias, 


BEATITUDE—to Geversl Dyer for spaying Indio 
nvbed mniery by arabe elurder 


newspapers even under British censorship. 


As shown in Figure 5, the Madras Mail nad eh ceain aE: 
SYMPATHY with him foc (lm anja we ene 


paces) un linn. 


printed a front-page advertisement during 
Aynpechisers ure vequtsted to form 
. . . | Inval Cumunitiges all over India to 

the time of debates in the UK parliament. | Father she exad. 
* Scbecriplcus atould bo sear co the 


; PERESIBENT. Byer = Appreciatnn 
Although this newspaper Was censored Fund, Myoscerio, oc Scraches of tra 


Slalebed gad AlLance Finks, Ted, 


regularly by the British, it was highly popular coMMITrNN oF wohmn 

bn tre ste: Toe a San Hah games 
. ; . . Mai. Tom Mee Meetir Mee Viet Meike ar 
in the Madras region. Being prominent on the Ur Hite | Mectmege rng | Mee ured crime? 


Male Mew Paes Pelee “4 ¢ 


; Figure 5— BL: SM 98, ‘Advertisement in the Madras 
centre on the front page shows the attraction jygiy, 22nd July 1920, p. 1. 


they thought this would appeal to the local population. These kinds of advertisements 
would explain the high contribution from India to the subscription fund. This 
advertisement was made four months before Montagu’s warning, showing how many 
within the government did not react to this fund, owing to their secret desire to not 
punish Dyer. Seeing the government not censure this advert highlights their real 
opinions on India and the massacre, with more sympathy and understanding to the 


European who initiated the massacre, compared to the Indian who was slaughtered. 


Altogether, the Dyer Appreciation Fund shows a distinct lack of sincerity amongst 
parts of the British population, both in Britain and India towards Indians. Showing 
gratitude and sympathy in donating money to a General who killed and injured over a 
thousand people, highlights that a significant proportion of the British public, whether 
or not they understood the threat of nationalism, discriminated against Indians. 


Following the massacre at Amritsar, money was raised only for the General who killed 
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them and none for the Indian families who had relatives killed. This demonstrates the 
line of thought from some British people and maybe why there was the naivety amongst 
those of the population aligned with politicians. Treating India as any other colony 
considering the multiplicity of race, cultures and class, heterogeneous to any other is 
probably why they did not show compassion or understand the threat of nationalism 
and therefore dealt with it appropriately. If those in Britain who contributed to the fund 
did understand the growing nature of Nationalism and the Satyagraha movement, then 
they would not have promoted and pledged to a fund which would further antagonise 


Indian sentiment. 


Indian Newspapers and Cartoons 


While some British Politicians and members of the general public seem to be 
disillusioned when understanding Indian Nationalism, it is essential to see if there was 
any corresponding evidence within the Indian media. If nationalist sentiment or 
objections to British rule were visible, then it is complacency or naivety which would 
explain why the British did not take Indian comments or actions seriously. Although 
there was press censorship at the time of the massacre, British authorities combed over 
all publications, so nothing was missed (therefore the Amritsar massacre was not widely 
known until December 1919). Therefore, the following newspaper extracts and cartoons 


would have been known to the Secretary of State for India and Anglo-Indian authorities. 


Indian newspapers from the massacre can be seen to whitewash General Dyer 
and the colonial policy which the British enforced. “Many Indians and possibly some 


innocent ones were killed”;** “Without any disrespect to the minority, ... the weight 


14 “General Dyer. To the editor of the Times of India by E Miller”, The Times of India (Mumbai, India), 
15 May 1920, p. 11. 
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attaching to the names appended to the Majority Report far exceeds that which can be 
claimed for the dissentient colleagues”.*> Semantically, the language connotes racial 
subordination which has been allowed through the British censure of newspapers. 
Saying ‘possibly some innocent ones’ is loaded and highlights that some Indian people 
could be innocent as it indicates most are riotous and delinquent. Furthermore, saying 
the majority, who were composed solely of Europeans, compared to the wholly Indian 
Minority Report Committee, signifies that the latter did not have enough capacity to 
carry out a report. Again, this backs up the idea of whitewashing the events and blames 
the population instead of the British authorities in charge. Supported by some Indian 
newspapers who noticed this trend, The Zemindar argues “All Europeans ... form one 
radical group labelled “prestige” while all Indians ... are ranged against them”.?® 
Furthermore, The New Times identifies whitewashing as an issue stating, “official 
misdeeds whitewashed ... Secretary of State despatch is a reproach to India’s fight for 
justice, self-respect and humanity”.”” This highlights that the British acknowledged the 
agitation felt as shown by the following newspapers, and how Indians felt racially 
subordinated by the British administration. It is curious as to why the British tried to 
whitewash the newspapers and change the narrative to make the Minority report seem 
as wholly inaccurate and Dyer as a victim when the consistent belief was that most 
Indians were not intelligent enough to read. Although this gives further evidence of 


aggrievement amongst Indians, more direct evidence can be highlighted in cartoons. 


15 “Press & the Punjab: A mixed Reception General Dyer preparing Defence”, The Times of India 
(Mumbai, India), 29'" May 1920, p. 13. 

16 thid., p. 13. 

17 thid., p. 13. 
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Cartoons such as Figure 6, 
highlighted the visible discontent 
amongst Indians and clear reasoning 
behind it. Describing the Lords as 
‘Dyer-hards’ highlighted the biased 
view held by those in the British 
legislature against Indians, while the 
judge was blinded. This is an apt 
metaphor in describing those in power, 


who are blinded by the issues which 





they control, highlighting again the figure 6- BL: SV576, ‘Cartoons from the “Hindi Punch” — 1916 
- 19-20’, p. 11. 

theme of disillusionment and naivety which followed British governance presiding over 
India. The judge holding the scales highlighted the imbalance between ‘Justice and 
Humanity’ to ‘Racial Subordination, Terrorism and Butchery’. Signalling the discontent 
that Indians felt from the onset of the Rowlatt Act, which took away rights of Indians, 
the imbalance in power caused the racial subordination which generated the disorderly 
nature of regions across Indian regions. Furthermore, the sword through the reports 
highlighted the malcontent amongst those who read them and disagreed that there was 
no rebellion, not unjust damage inflicted upon Indians, with the only real issue being 
martial law and if that should have been enacted. This is evidence that most Indians 
believed that their voices had not been heard. The timing of July 1920 is most significant 
as it was when most of the debates as identified in this Chapter took place regarding 
political views. The House of Lords stated how they knew they were being listened, so 
some views had to be muted, however, this is evidence that the Indian media still 
conveyed their real convictions. Cartoons such as these were available to the British, 
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and it is questionable as to why they did not appear to take any further action against 
their publication. Overall, it is evident that there was enough evidence in the Indian 
press to confirm the growing discontent towards British Colonial rule. It is, however, the 
incredulousness of British authorities in believing that these cartoons and newspaper 


articles reflected a minority opinion, with little or no response needed. 


Overall, British Newspapers showed an awareness of the situation in India, with 
most recognising that British Colonial rule and callousness was causing the 
insubordination of British authorities. Despite this, Indian Newspapers censored by the 
British copied the narrative of India being subjugated, with more focus on General Dyer; 
the latter being victimised through a process of humanisation. Aided by the 
dehumanisation of Indian people alongside racial subordination, the newspapers 
created a portrayal of the massacre as one which allowed for the survival of the British 
Empire. Evidence of a lack of sympathy towards Indian Nationalism is apparent with the 
support of the Dyer Appreciation Fund, and we can identify that many supported this as 
result of the newspaper campaigns arguing how unjust Dyer’s treatment was. With most 
of the focus on Dyer, and no fund set up in support of the grieving families of those 
Indians killed it can be argued that, despite the awareness of the threat nationalism 


posed, no sympathy was extended to the Indian movement and the Indian people. 
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Conclusion 


As shown in the preceding chapters, the Amritsar Massacre has highlighted two 
sides of opinion. The majority of MPs and public vindicated Dyer’s actions and racial 
mindset against a minority, who understood the nationalist threat and felt compassion 
towards Indians who had been treated harshly. This dichotomy has made it one of the 
most controversial events in British Colonial history. While notions of British 
exceptionalism have given some the reasoning to defend both Dyer and the colonial 
policy of racial subordination, others, such as Mr. Spoor (the only MP to recognise Indian 
suffering) and some left leaning newspapers, have been ashamed by the massacre and 
the unwillingness of the British Government to apologise. Owing to the perceived 
singularity of Amritsar dominating English historiography, little has been written outside 
of this viewpoint without much scrutiny, as it has been a source of national shame.* 
Therefore, the findings within this dissertation in understanding Indian Nationalism, 
from a British perspective, are imperative in adding to the insufficient historiography. 
Owing to current discussions focussing on Dyer’s actions and colonial rule, while 
omitting how the British perceived Indian Nationalism which are the ideological 


foundations to what actions the British took. 


By looking at the views of the political elite on Amritsar, we can see that the 
entire Imperial project within the Raj was predicated on the notions of racialised 
difference. This was omitted in the historiography, with more focus on that it was just a 
continuation of colonial violence extended to the Raj. Throughout both Houses of 


Parliament, Indian people were referred to as the “scum of Delhi’, a population “not as 


1D. Sayer, ‘British Reaction to the Amritsar Massacre 1919-1920’, Past & Present, no. 131 (1991), p. 132. 
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learned as the British Population” and that, even if lessons were to be learned, we must 
distinguish them between “the rulers and the ruled”.? This rhetoric, therefore, highlights 
the racial subordination with which many British people viewed the Indians, and allows 
us to understand why those pro-Empire voted against the self-governance legislation 
proclaimed by the King, as MPs would not wish to give freedoms to those whom they 
viewed as racially inferior and uneducated. This is recognised by Mr. Thomas Bennett 
MP, who supports this stating, “the native of India is an inferior person who has to be 
held in restraint by coercion”.? Talking about Indians as native, derives from the dogged 
racialised difference and, according to the view of those back home, it is valid reasoning 
behind the force employed by Dyer. It is this inferiority imposed onto Indians, which is 
the basis to why Britain introduced inhibitive reforms such as the Rowlatt Act, to 
suppress those who were consistently referred to as animalistic. This adds to Kim A. 
Wagner's current position on Amritsar, saying that it was not a singular event to deal 
with nationalism, but evidence of a continued colonial tactic.* It is apparent that the 
notions of racialised difference were fundamental to British colonial policy. The use of 
constant animalistic semantics used to describe the Indian population, shows Amritsar 
was not a singular event of racial subordination, but resulted from the subjugating 
language implored by those within the British establishment who looked down upon 
Indians. Also, by politicians coalescing this subordinate narrative, we can now begin to 
understand why Britain was never prepared for a nationalist uprising from a population 


whom they considered to be delinquent. 


Hansard, ‘HL Debate 20 July 1920’, vol. 41, cc.311-77, c. 339; Hansard, ‘HL Debate 19 July 1920’, vol. 
41, cc.222-307, c. 250; Hansard, ‘HC Debate 08 July 1920’, vol. 131, cc1705-819, c. 1773. 

3 Hansard, ‘HC Debate 08 July 1920’, vol. 131, cc1705-819, c. 1773. 

4k. A. Wagner, ‘Calculated to Strike Terror: The Amritsar Massacre and the Spectacle of Colonial 
Violence’, Past & Present, vol. 233 (2016), pp. 189-190. 
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In contrast to the political elite, public notions of Indian Nationalism as shown 
through the media of the time highlighted a stark difference in understanding. While 
politicians continued the individualistic narrative of the Amritsar in order to protect the 
Empire, parts of the press seemingly understood the reasoning to why nationalist 
movements were resurfacing. Editors attributed nationalist uprisings and the massacre 
as “the direct result outcome of the passing of the Rowlatt Act”.° Furthermore, there 
was public demand for the Rowlatt Act to be repealed and “the punishment of certain 
officials [General Dyer]”.° It is clear that if British politicians better understood India and 
the effects of colonial punishment, and suitable discipline for officials such as Dyer, then 
nationalist sentiment might have progressed in a different manner. Besides, if the 
Government had realised this earlier, then later measures such as Martial Law which led 
to the massacre and increasing nationalist sentiment would not have been needed. 
Although there is an understanding and some sympathy as shown by wanting to repeal 
repressive Acts, the majority of the press and significant parts of the public seemingly 
supported Dyer. The Dyer Appreciation Fund is one of the most notable findings within 
this dissertation, highlighting how the public and British colonies donated £26,317.’ 
Such a sizeable amount signifies that, although sympathy might have been forthcoming 
from the British public, their reasoning to remove the repressive measures was for an 
empire to be sustainable. This can be attributed to the fact that although the massacre 
was condemned, newspapers did not mention the conditions and lives of Indians and 


instead focussed on Dyer and the need to preserve the Empire. 


> “labour Party and Amritsar”, The Times (London, England), 19'* December 1919, p. 11. 

6 “Ferocious Inhumanity. Indian Report on the Amritsar Affair’, Western Daily Press (Yeovil, England), 
30°" March 1920, vol. 124, p. 8. 

7 BL: MFM.MLD9, “Today’s News. Home, Imperial and Foreign. £26,317 for General Dyer”, Morning Post 
(London, England), 6° December 1920, p. 6. 
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Understanding the public view of India and nationalism is omitted entirely by the 
historiography surrounding Amritsar. Although Pierce A. Grace highlights common 
opinion being split on the Hunter Committee report, he says that some of the public 
disagreed with the report, while some supported the outcomes regarding Dyer.® Yet, he 
omits the reasoning for this, and this dissertation fills the historiographical gap apparent 
in Grace’s work. The importance of now including this is that politicians try to create 
laws to increase votes and reflect the views of the electorate. Understanding the public 
views on India and nationalism gives us a greater understanding of political actions as 
they are always inexorably linked with the electorate. By incorporating this within the 
current historiography, historians will now have a more nuanced understanding of 
British views of India, as our understanding is now broader than that of the wealthy elite 


within Westminster. 


The purpose of this dissertation is to understand Indian Nationalism from a 
British perspective; it also aims to remove the whitewashing of events by at least some 
British historians who have created poor scholarly material owing to a jingoistic mindset. 
Nick Lloyd believed the Rowlatt Act was acceptable legislation, which was understood 
by illiterate natives.? Furthermore, he argues that Dyer and the British forces from the 
10* to the 13" of April 1919, fired with restraint upon civilians.?° This is not the case, as 
Dyer opened fire “without warning and continuing after the mob begun to disperse until 
his ammunition was spent”.? Furthermore, the Rowlatt Act deprived civil liberties and 


was the reasoning behind the formation of the eventual Satyagraha Movement by 


8 P. A. Grace, ‘The Amritsar Massacre, 1919: The Irish Connection’, History Ireland, vol. 18 (2010), p. 25. 
°N. Lloyd, The Amritsar Massacre: The Untold Story of One Fateful Day (London, |. B. Tauris, 2011), p. 
203. 

10 Ihid., p. 203. 

11 TNA, PRO 30/30/18, ‘Government of India Home Department Resolution Paper, Simla, April 1920’, p. 
7. 
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Gandhi. The semantics of Nick Lloyd depicting Indians as illiterate, further illustrates the 
inaccuracy of his work, as although there were lower levels of education, the underlying 
effects of this Bill were evident for all to see. This dangerous colonial mindset of falsifying 
facts to benefit a jingoistic narrative is akin to those within the British Cabinet and Office 
of India. Portraying Dyer through ‘Rogue Colonial Nationalism’, altered the context of 
events to the benefits of the British. In all, Chapter Two was created to disprove the 
current disparities amongst the current historiography in relating to the timeline of 
Indian Nationalist events. By removing the whitewashing of events, a clearer picture of 
nationalism can be seen, highlighting that this may have needed to be the case between 


1919 to 1920 for politicians to understand their true naivety on Indian Nationalism. 


Being an undergraduate dissertation, there were some limitations to the scope 
of investigation and research being carried out. For this topic to be more extensively 
researched, a trip to Amritsar and Jallianwala Bagh would be necessary to see the area 
of the massacre, and, more importantly, speak to residents and descendants of the 
victims. Understanding how they communicated their nationalist and anti-British 
sentiment towards those who governed would be interesting, as we could determine 
whether what the British people were told is different from that known now. However, 
in a 12,000-word dissertation, it would not be fully developed and would need to be 
explored at a master’s degree and PhD level. Although my research was focused within 
London (The British Library and the National Archives), the British Empire is a heavily 


resource-rich period of history, so all the requisite information was available. 


In conclusion, Indian Nationalism can be seen from the British perspective as one 
of naivety, racial superiority and complacency in colonial rule. With notions of British 


exceptionalism shrouding the ineffective governance of India, corresponding views and 
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understanding of nationalism lacked both the accuracy and urgency required to stop 
further revolutions. Pervasive violence and repressive legislation throughout India 
allowed for nationalism and groups such as the Satyagraha to grow in influence. And 
yet, throughout both public and political opinions, there are recurring themes of dogged 
animalistic rhetoric. These depict Indians as uneducated and therefore, when 
understanding British views on Indian Nationalism, it may be observed that many 
viewed India as neither educationally nor socially viable to govern itself. With Churchill’s 
impassioned attempt to rehabilitate the Empire, by throwing Dyer ‘under the bus’, the 
focus on individuality caused all debates and newspaper articles to focus on Dyer and 
Europeans. Even so, there was no mention of a nationalist threat and how the massacre 
affected Indian lives. Overall, it may be deduced that Indian Nationalism was never seen 
as a threat given the superiority complex of those within the British Cabinet and Office 
of India distorting their views on the facts only reported partly in the newspapers. If 
Britain had not regarded India as a subordinate nation, then it might have recognised 
Indian Nationalism as becoming more of a threat and therefore take measures intending 


to retain India in the Empire for many more years than what eventually transpired. 


Word Count: 11,999 
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